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When Metternich wrote home to Austria from his self-imposed Sussex exile at 
“Brigthen” on 30 March 1849, he commented about the nemesis of his regime 
twelve months before in his usual conceited and self-righteous fashion: “In the sphere 
where I was able to act, there was life, whereas everything else had been ailing for 
years. I believe that much would be on a different footing today if my practical views 
had not been met by the force of basic inertia.”! This was a colourable account, to 
say the least, especially in regard to Hungary, which formed the locus of the State 
Chancellor’s most intensive domestic activity in the years before 1848. Whereas the 
country took up a formidable amount of his time both inside the Staatskonferenz and 
outside it, it represented also Metternich’s biggest failure.? He did, however, briefly 
achieve the near-impossible: unite Hungary and the rest of the Monarchy in com- 
mon purpose, but at his own expense. 

There was an extraordinary synergy between Austria and Hungary about revolu- 
tionary liberation in the spring of 1848. Progress concerted itself around Lajos 
(Louis) Kossuth, who first enunciated the demand for simultaneous freedoms in both 
halves of the Monarchy; and it continued with the overlapping programmes of 
German and Magyar reformers. There was even more co-operation between Jews. 
Adolf Fischhof and Joseph Goldmark, like other early Viennese leaders of the 
Revolution, were Hungarian-born; both later gained election to the Austrian 
Reichstag. Journalists like Adolf Neustadt and Moritz Mahler made their careers in 
both countries. Such people helped bind together the two halves of the Monarchy in 
a distinctively amphibian way. At mid-century nearly half of Vienna’s Jews had been 
born across the Leitha anyway; many of those came from families which had been 
comparatively recent immigrants to Hungary from Moravia and Bohemia.* They 


‘Auf dem Gebiet, auf dem ich handeln konnte, herrschte Leben, auf allen anderen war es seit Jahren im 
Riickschritt. ... Ich glaube, daß manches heute anders stünde, hatte man meinen praktischen Ansichten 
nicht das einfache Gehenlassen entgegengestellt.” Metternich —Hartig. Ein Briefwechsel des Staatskanzlers aus 
dem Exil, 1848—51, ed. F. Hartig, Vienna — Leipzig 1923, pp. 26-30. “Brigthen” must be a slip of the pen: 
the ex-Chancellor had already spent months there. 

*Erzsébet Andics, Metternich und die Frage Ungarns, Budapest 1973, pp. 65ff. and passim, argues that from the 
1830s Hungary came to absorb anything up to 80 per cent of the Chancellor’s time. 

3See, in general, R,J.W. Evans, ‘Hungary and the Habsburg Monarchy, 1840-67: A Study in Perceptions’, 
in Etudes Danubiennes, vol. II (1986), pp. 18-39. 

*For this background, see William O. McCagg, A History of Habsburg Jews, 1670-1918, Bloomington — 
Indianapolis 1989, pp. 65ff., 123ff.; see also idem, Jews in the Hungarian Economy, 1760-1945, ed. by M.K. 
Silber, Jerusalem 1992, pp. 53-91. 
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seemed to embody a commitment to their own and other sorts of emancipation. 
They anticipated the coming role for the Jewish minorities — some five per cent of 
the whole population in each case — in both halves of the Monarchy during the sec- 
ond half of the century, as they conquered the commanding economic and intellec- 
tual heights of the liberal state. 

Yet Hungary was also very different: beyond the Landstrasse, as Metternich notori- 
ously put it, Asia began. Hungary’s revolutionary paradigm in 1848 yielded a com- 
petent reforming ministry, just as Austria slipped into regional feuding and constitu- 
tional limbo; this regime was succeeded by civil war precisely as order began to 
return across the border. Hungary furnished a different experience for Jews too, 
who found themselves both less and more a part of the new order. They were the 
target for serious disturbances: not just antisemitic tirades from some radical dema- 
gogues or from the likes of the militant priest Sebastian Brunner in Vienna, but street 
riots, even quasi-pogroms in places, the worst of them in the country’s long-time 
chief city of Pressburg (Pozsony), where the local militia passively looked on, and in 
its new capital at Pest. There was general resistance to the participation of Jews in 
the national guard; and although some relaxation of the restrictions upon them had 
taken place since a diet resolution in their favour in 1840, no fresh civil rights were 
offered through the April Laws — the blueprint of progress in 1848. No Jew gained 
election to the liberal Hungarian assembly which met in July of that year. 

Yet when war broke out soon afterwards, Jews streamed into the ranks of the 
Honvéd, as many as 20,000 of them serving in its ranks. ‘They made a major contri- 
bution behind the scenes too — including the design of the imsurrectionist Kossuth 
banknotes. The cream of their younger intellectuals took the field, men such as Lipot 
Löw and Ignaz Einhorn. Their reward was the emancipation decree of 28 July 1849: 
a stillborn piece of legislation since the government which enacted it fell within a 
fortnight, but a foretaste of the future when Magyar fortunes should be restored.’ 
Meanwhile Jews suffered conspicuous victimisation within the general 
Gleichbeknechtigung — as wits called it — when the revolution collapsed: not just a huge 
impost, but 40,000 cloaks, 40,000 trousers, 60,000 pairs of shoes, and 60,000 pairs 
of drawers (gatya) were requisitioned from the Jews of Pest alone.® The causes of all 
this lie in three basic aspects of the nineteenth-century Hungarian Sonderweg. 


>For a brief narrative and bibliography of 1848-9, see R. J. W. Evans in The Revolutions in Europe, 1848-9: 
From Reform to Reaction, ed. Evans and H.Pogge von Strandmann, Oxford 2000, pp. 181-206. 

Béla Bernstein, A negyvennyolcas magyar szabadságharc és a zsidók, 2° edn., Budapest 1939, pp. 29ff; Lajos 
Venetianer, A magyar zsidóság története, Budapest 1922, pp. 164ff.; Mihaly Horvath, Huszonöt év Magyarország 
történelméből 1825-101 1848-1g, 2 vols., Geneva 1864, vol. II, pp. 669-71. Cf. the documentation in 1848-9 
a magyar zsidóság életében, ed. J. Zsoldos, Budapest 1948. 

Janos Beér (ed.), Az 1848/49. évi népképviseleti orszdggy'lés, Budapest 1954, pp. 869-873; cf., most recently, 
Ambrus Miskolczy, ‘Szemere Bertalan napja: 1849. július 28.’, Aetas, 1998, pp. 143-158. For individuals, 
here and later, P. Ujvari et al. (comp.), Zsidó lexikon, Budapest 1929, repr. 1987, s.vv. 

Bernstein, Magyar szabadságharc, Venetianer, Magyar zsidóság története, pp. 196ff. 
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The first of Hungary’s specialities was the survival there into our period of what, for 
want of a better phrase, may be described as a feudal regime. The historic stalemate 
between king and noble estates, functioning ostensibly as executive and legislature 
respectively (with the judiciary in an intermediary position), left an executive which 
had to operate through the estates’ administration and a diet which had effectively 
no powers of initiative. The terms of the balance were indeed gradually shifting, as 
baronial politics became outflanked on one hand by Habsburg centralism, as earlier 
essayed by Maria Theresa and Joseph II, and on the other by the increased power of 
the gentry, who would later spearhead a liberal reform movement. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the effect was a state authority which was uniquely weak by the standards else- 
where (outside the Ottoman realms, at least) in early nineteenth-century Europe. 

The victims were the rest of society: peasants, of course, but more importantly for 
present purposes the crucial sector of towns and the associated trading and indus- 
trial activity. The royal free towns of Hungary (thirty to forty in total by this time) 
were on the whole stagnant and guild-dominated; the other boroughs, those subject 
at least formally to a landlord, remained too impotent and dependent to rival them. 
Commercial enterprise had to come from outside, and on sufferance. Since the 
expulsion of the Turks there had been scope mainly for the itinerant Balkan mer- 
chants known — whatever their actual ethnic origins — as “Greeks”. But there were 
always some Jews too throughout the eighteenth century mostly in the extreme west 
of the country where they lived in small communities under aristocratic aegis, such 
as that of the Esterházys in Eisenstadt. Their numbers grew from a few thousands in 
1700 to about 80,000 by 1800. 

The first stage of emancipation for these Jews came, famously and fleetingly, 
under Joseph I. With the collapse of the Josephinist programme for Hungary, how- 
ever, the Habsburgs were forced to retreat again, exercising leverage on the domes- 
tic society and economy largely through discriminatory tariff policies which lay out- 
side the reach of the estates. The diet of 1790-1791 left the Jews to face decades of 
friction with local municipal authorities, which had the right to grant residence and 
work permits. The resultant interrelationships were too intricate for summary here, 
but we can note how urban magistracies, as represented by the Rat, or inner council 
(belső tanács), tended to be more sympathetic than the mass of the citizenry in the 
Gemein, or outer council (külső tandcs).9 From the1820s things were complicated fur- 
ther by a major influx into the chief towns of Jews from the countryside (where 
replacements soon appeared, still mainly from the Bohemian lands). These immi- 
grants now largely supplanted the increasingly assimilable and assimilated Greeks — 
seamlessly so, with the two groups being perceived in a similar way, as cunning 
(ravasz) for example, by their Hungarian neighbours. The clearest case is that of the 
burgeoning city of Pest (by contrast with its more sedate rival across the Danube, 


Dénes Oszetzky, A hazai polgárság társadalmi problémái a rendiség felbomlasakor, Budapest 1935; Géza Eperjessy, 

A szabad királyi városok kézm’vesipara a reformkori Magyarországon, Budapest 1988. The overall story of the 
stages of emancipation from the 1780s to 1849 is told in László Gonda, A zsidóság Magyarországon, 
1526-1945, Budapest 1992, pp. 41—90. 
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Buda) where the numbers of artisans of all kinds more than doubled between 1828 
and 1840, and those of Jewish masters and journeymen rocketed from under a hun- 
dred to more than a thousand in the six years after 1840.10 

Jews took many of the new profits available, from a boom first in grain, then in 
wool, leather and other products. Thus the Pest merchants Samuel Wodianer and 
Moritz Ullmann became the prime exporters of wool and tobacco respectively.!! 
Jews associated themselves with both progressive and profligate landowners, espe- 
cially as innkeepers, millers and lessees (drendasok) of other noble monopolies. The 
poet Petőfi, who helped restrain antisemitic crowds in 1848, recorded a little earlier 
in his diary, with a sigh, how he had just travelled for three days without meeting a 
non-Jewish publican.'? “Have we seriously tried to establish contacts with other 
nations?” asked the great reforming aristocrat, Istvan Széchenyi. “Would not our 
every product wither, if the Jews did not call to trade in it?” He put these questions 
in his Hitel, an epoch-making work on credit whose genesis was not unconnected 
with Széchenyi’s own failure to secure a loan from the house of Arnstein in Vienna 
a few years before.!* 

A new commercial code enacted in 1840 realised some of Széchenyi’s aspirations 
— but in the absence of domestic banking institutions it only exacerbated the lords’ 
dependence on Jewish capital across the Austrian border, like that of the 
Biedermanns and Steiners who lent three-quarters of a million forints to the 
Batthyanys. As we now know, a syndicate of aristocrats heavily indebted to Salomon 
Rothschild in the 1840s included the enterprising landowners Jozsef Hunyady and 
Moric Sandor (whose daughter became Princess Pauline Metternich), as well as 
Széchenyi’s eldest brother and the long-time Austrian ambassador in London, Paul 
Esterhazy. Meanwhile the first major step was taken to release funds at home with 
the foundation of the Pesti Magyar Kereskedelmi Bank (Hungarian Commercial Bank of 
Pest) by one of those two richest Hungarian Jews of the day, Moritz Ullmann, whom 
we have already encountered.!* Thus the Jews became a necessary element in any 
reform programme dedicated to raising the material condition of the country, as 
advanced by the Lower House of the diet from the beginning of the 1830s. But to 
understand their place in this scheme we need to take account of two further 
specifics, ethnic and religious, of our subject. 


10Lajos Nagy, Budapest története. Vol. IIT: A török kizésétől a márciusi forradalomig, Budapest 1975, pp. 307ff. pas- 
sim esp. pp. 386-388, 397-399; Klara Doka, A pest-budai céhes ipar válsága, 1840-72, Budapest 1979; Vera 
Bácskai, A vállalkozók előfutárai: nagykereskedők a reformkori Pesten, Budapest 1989, summarised in Jews in the 
Hungarian Economy, pp. 40—49. 

Nagy, Budapest története, pp. 327f. Cf. in general, Péter Hanák in Jews in the Hungarian Economy, pp. 23-39. 

!2Sandor Petőfi, Utirajzok, 1845-7, Budapest 1962, p. 77. 

'S“Tparkodtunk e felettébb mas nemzetekkel összeköttetést keresni? ... Nem szdradna e sokra minden pro- 
ductuma, ha azt házánál nem keresné a’ zsid6?”: István Széchenyi, Hitel, Pest 1830, p. 140. András 
Gergely, Széchenyi eszmerendszerének kialakulása, Budapest 1972, pp. 83ff. (Arnstein). 

14L ászló Ungar, ‘A magyar nemesi bírtok eladósodása 1848 előtt’, Századok, vol. LXIX (1935), pp. 39-60; 
Magyarország története. Vol. V: 1780-1848, ed. Gy. Mérei and K. Vörös, Budapest 1980, p. 580 
(Batthyany); pp. 244, 323, 580, 910 (Ullmann); Niall Ferguson, The World’s Banker: The History of the House 
of Rothschild, London 1998, p. 406. 
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Hungary was the most multinational country in Europe. Contemporaries possessed 
no firm statistics about this, and we can only extrapolate from subsequent ones (it is 
a striking index of the immateriality of the matter even in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury that the arch-absolutist Joseph II took no account of it). Yet there can be no 
doubt that the dominant ethnicity, the Magyars, with which most of the ruling noble 
strata — by now — identified themselves, formed only a minority in the country as a 
whole, though a much larger one than any of the rest, who were mainly Rumanians, 
Slovaks, Germans, Croats, Serbs, and Ruthenes. That Magyar relative majority is 
enhanced if we leave out of account in the current setting, since they contained few 
Jews, the largely separate realms of Croatia and Transylvania — though they are nec- 
essary for the whole picture of national rivalry in the area, in ways which cannot be 
entered into here. 

The Magyars found themselves increasingly at odds with the other nationalities in 
an age of, on the one hand, Romantic search for identity and, on the other, success- 
ful pressure for advancement of the Hungarian language as the badge of a pro- 
gramme to modernise the entire Hungarian state. Thus clashes with Serbs erupted 
especially around 1790; then came an extended pamphlet war with “panslav” 
Slovaks from the 1820s; the Rumanian issue took on sharp contours by 1840, while 
relations with Croats dramatically deteriorated with the latter’s so-called Illyrian 
campaign. Yet the underlying contest was still perceived as one between 
Magyardom, or Hungarianness, and the “Germans”, which meant mainly authori- 
ties and influences emanating from Austria, but also the domestic German element 
as its (putative) supporters. In this context the Jews’ chief rivals were precisely the 
local German or Germanised urban patriciates, especially in the royal boroughs with 
their municipal rights. One contrast may illustrate the point. Whereas the magistra- 
cy and guilds in Pressburg (here I advisedly use the German form of the place-name) 
waged an unrelenting and largely effective struggle over many decades to maintain 
the exclusion of Jews from the city’s trading privileges, in the Magyar-dominated 
market town of Kecskemét, on the Great Plain, the only questions asked were about 
what they could contribute to the local economy.!° 

Jews thus constituted natural allies for a movement of political resistance to Vienna 
which was seeking both to assert national interests vis-d-vis Austria and to liberalise 
town government as the precondition before the existing exiguous municipal repre- 
sentation at the diet could be extended. It was these resentments which exploded when 
the lid came off the pot in early 1848; and Jews, for their part, felt alienated both 
from German burgherdom at home and from the torpid regime in Vienna which 
sustained its privileges and operated swingeing tariffs against the economy of the 
country as a whole. More broadly, Jews, given their close association with new forms 
of exploitation of landed estates, seemed to represent Magyar interests in the coun- 


'SEugen Forbat, Dejiny bratislavského obchodu v 18. a 19. storoËí, Bratislava 1959, esp. pp. 109ff., 238ff., 290ff., 
for Pressburg, where, however, the Palffy family continued to protect Jews within the castle precinct. 
Jozsef Ö. Kovács, sidók a Duna-Tisza közén. Társadalomtörténeti esettanulmányok, XVIII.-XIX. század, 
Kecskemét 1996. 
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try at large. The sharp edge of this was felt by the other nationalities, especially by 
the Slovaks, who (with the Ruthenes) lived in areas of densest Jewish settlement. 
There are hints of antisemitism in the rhetoric of their leaders by 1848, both in the 
role of L’udevit Stúr as the diet representative for the decayed municipality of 
Krupina (Korpona; Karpfen) and in the attitudes of his principal lieutenant, the 
Protestant cleric Miroslav Hurban.'® It comes as no accident that their bugbear, 
Count Karoly Zay, the most prominent Magyarizer in Upper Hungary at that time, 
was also a noted philosemite.!’ 

Thus Jews, by the same token, were obvious candidates for the programme of the 
rising Hungarian liberal opposition, with its slogan of “harmonisation of interests” 
(érdekegyesités), opening up the constitution to a wider political nation. This was specif- 
ically the context for the diet campaign in 1839—40, which generated from the Lower 
House the proposal for their full equality — albeit as yet only on a par with the rest 
of non-noble society. It yielded a watered-down law offering the Jews free mobility 
(with certain reservations) and recognition of their religious sensibilities in the new 
commercial code. There followed pressure to commute the Toleration Tax, which 
achieved its aim by 1846, though the issue was by now a largely symbolic one: the 
tax had long been a relatively light burden anyway, and had remained unpaid 
since 1828 because of estates’ obstruction.!® 


x k k 


Thus far we have been in the realm of conventional wisdom. But the analysis tends 
to stay incomplete, and thus to distort. The “Jewish question” was not at the fore- 
front of liberal minds. It emerged only desultorily and haltingly. That is clear, for 
example, from the work of the historian Mihály Horváth, who accords it scant treat- 
ment in his subsequent classic account of the Vormdrz and none at all in his pioneer- 
ing contemporary study of Hungarian trade and industry. !? Széchenyi still reckoned 
the Jews Germanic — unsuited to meld with his Magyar “people of the East” — and 
he opposed their liberation on that ground. I quote from the note about a speech 
which he committed to his private diary: “It’s a great error to believe that emanci- 
pation would turn the Jews into Hungarians, for they’re too German in their 
attitudes, and it’s highly doubtful whether they would mix with a genuinely oriental 


Karel GolaU, Štúrovské pokolenie, ed. F. Boke, Bratislava 1964, p. 157; omitted from the collections of his 
speeches in L. Štúr, Kde leží naša bieda?, T.S. von Martin 1948, and Dielo. Vol. I: Politické state a prejavy, ed. 
by J. Ambruš et al., Bratislava 1954. J.M. Hurban, Ľudovít Štúr, Bratislava 1959, 558ff., and his 
‘Rozpomienky’, ibid. pp. 645-783, passim. Cf. Ludwig Gogolák, Beiträge zur Geschichte des slovakischen 
Volkes, 3 vols., Munich 1963-72, vol. II, pp. 218ff. 

"Bernstein, Magyar szabadságharc, pp. 18-20. 

'8The law on Jews (1840: XXTX) is in Magyar Törvénytár. 1836-68. évi törvénycikkek, ed. D. Markus, Budapest 
1896, pp. 175f.; the relevant part of the law on Bills of Exchange (1840: XV) is ibid. For the burden, cf. 
Gonda, Xsidésdg Magyarországon, p. 75. 

Horváth, Huszonöt év, idem, Az ipar és kereskedés története Magyarországban, a három utolsó század alatt, Buda 
1840, where Jews are mentioned only en passant, e.g. p. 190. 
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people.”?° And little Magyarization took place among the Jews themselves before the 
1840s, when it came rather as a consequence than as a cause of noble patronage of 
their affairs. 

For a fuller picture we need also to consider the third distinctive feature, or anom- 
aly, of Hungary: its multiconfessionality, with five substantial separate churches which 
interacted with social and, especially, national divisions in intricate ways.?! Some eth- 
nic groups significantly defined themselves by religion: thus almost all Serbs were 
Greek Orthodox, Croats Catholic. But there were more cases where the two did not 
coincide, including crucially the Magyars themselves, split three ways (even if we leave 
out their residual Unitarian tradition). Moreover, the one predominant confession, the 
Roman Catholic (whose centrality is reinforced if the Greek Catholics are compre- 
hended within it), had lately been weakened by the Habsburgs themselves. 
Ecclesiastical Josephinism, the intervention of the state in the organisation, and even 
the teaching and liturgy of the Church, had been a foreign implant in Hungary in the 
1770s and 1780s. Yet it was only partly rescinded later and left Catholics disoriented. 
Both imperial-loyalist and ultramontane tendencies in the early nineteenth-century 
Church were vulnerable to charges of being unpatriotic. At the same time Joseph IPs 
toleration edict fell into the same constitutional black hole as the first Jewish emanci- 
patory measure. The Catholic establishment was strong enough to prevent the full 
equality of other faiths, but not to restore its former hegemony. 

In an age of liberal and secular critique, this state of affairs both aggravated and 
mitigated the political situation. Fierce debates about clerical issues, notably mixed 
marriages and the religious education of ensuing children (the practice of demand- 
ing reversales), blocked the diet for weeks on end.”* Yet at the same time long-standing 
traditions of at least de facto tolerance now bore fruit in the commitment of a sub- 
stantial body of reformers to an interconfessional stance. So spokesmen for the rights 
of Jews appeared among the other religious minorities: the Lutheran Kossuth, say, 
or his aforementioned colleague Zay, who were already seeking to reconcile the two 
Protestant churches to each other. But those rights found a still more vital body of 
support among reform-minded Catholics, able to head off any kind of reaction from 
the clergy and undercut the force of popular prejudice. Széchenyi stood in this camp; 


20Man irre sich übrigens sehr, wenn man glaube, daß die Juden durch die Emanzipation zu Ungarn 
gemacht würden, denn sie sind zu deutsch gesinnt, und er zweifle sehr, daß sie mit den [sic] echten ori- 
entalischen Stamme vermischen werden.” Széchenyi’s own note on a speech of 20 April 1839: Naplót, 
ed. by Gyula Viszota, 6 vols., Budapest 1925-1939, Vol. V, pp. 271f., n. This needs to be set against the 
background, for Széchenyi, of the “traurige Wahrheit, daß der ungarische Stamm ... immer mehr und 
mehr verschwinde, und die Deutschen das Obergewicht verlangen.” The psychological lability of all this 
is, of course, only enhanced by the fact that Széchenyi kept his diary mostly in German. Venetianer, 
Magyar zsidóság története, pp. 97—99, cites other comments of his on the Jews, some positive, but also the 
claim that emancipation in Hungary would be like pouring the contents of an ink pot into a soup dish, 
not an ocean as elsewhere. Cf. also George Barany, Stephen Széchenyi and the Awakening of Hungarian 
Nationalism, 1791-1841, Princeton 1968, pp. 358f. 

?ICf. R. J. W. Evans, ‘Religion und Nation in Ungarn, 1790-1849’, in Siebenbürgen in der Habsburgermonarchie, 
vom Leopoldinum bis zum Ausgleich, ed. by Zs. K. Lengyel and U. A. Wien, Stebenbiirgisches Archiv, Vol. XXIV, 
Cologne 1998, pp. 13-45. 

**Horvath, Huszonöt év, vol. I, pp. 313ff., pp. 403-406, 609ff, vol. II, pp. 82ff., 197f.; George Bárány, “The 
Liberal Challenge and its Limitations: The Religious Question at the Diet of 1843-4’, in Hungary and 
European Civilization, ed. by Gyula Ránki, Budapest 1989, pp. 31-77. 
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so did the emergent legal oracle, Ferenz Deák; so did Ödön Beöthy and Istvan 
Bezerédj, liberal leaders in the west and east of Hungary respectively. So, even, did 
a few prominent priests, among them the noted Franciscan preacher Albach, who 
spoke in favour of Jews in his Lenten sermons at the time of the 1840 diet, and 
Horvath, who was shortly to become simultaneously bishop and minister of educa- 
tion in the revolutionary government, and hence one of the authors of the legisla- 
tion of July 1849.78 


OK k 


This context should help us to identify more clearly the motivations for 
philosemitism in Vormarz Hungary. Certainly Jews, as we have observed, were taking 
their own increasingly marked share in modernisation; certainly those actions were 
welcome to patriotic nobles seeking their country’s — and their personal — material 
advancement, part passu with the liberal transformation of the Hungarian state under 
their own Magyar leadership. But a further crucial element was recognition of the 
Jews as a kind of moral touchstone, almost detached from the real issues of assimi- 
lation. They served as a yardstick for the programme widely designated by the words 
polgárosodás and its pair polgdrositas, active and passive modes of a term calqued on the 
notion of (Ver)biirger(lichung), which had at least as much to do with “civilization” as 
with embourgeotsement, and which still possessed the character of a future vision. 

This is clear in the single most important work connected with the place of Jews in 
the Hungary of the period: Eétvés’s A zsidók emancipdcidjérél / Uber die Emancipation der 
Juden. Baron Jozsef Eötvös was another eminent lay Catholic intellectual, a somewhat 
déclassé aristocrat who attracted attention equally as literary lion and as political leader. 
His passionate speech in the Lower House at the 1840 diet carried the day for the 
emancipation bill. When that failed to become law except in highly diluted form, he 
published an extended version of his ideas.” He begins full of pathos in describing 
the situation of the Jews, a people “without fatherland”, “without any centre to bring 
them together”, isolated, vagrant, and above all persecuted by Christians for cen- 
turies. They are now victims, not of religious fanaticism any longer — significantly 
Eötvös thinks the historical antisemitic slanders a thing of the past — but of prejudice 
and selfishness. He refutes arguments that Jews are congenitally corrupted; that they 
threaten the nation or religion of others; even that they damage the livelihood of 
Christians. Simply allow them freedom, toleration, and fair competition, says Eötvös. 

A zsidók emancipacigjarél is an uplifting, though robustly argued, tract of moral lib- 
eralism. Some contemporaries undoubtedly became far more conscious of the prac- 
tical utility of Jewish allies to the Magyar cause. Kossuth, for example, looked to their 


*3Sandor Takats, Hangok a múltból, Budapest n.d., pp. 277-323, esp. 312 on Beöthy. Horvath, Huszonöt év, 
passim on Bezerédj. Ferenc Pulszky, Eletem és korom, 2 vols., Budapest 1884, vol. I, p. 133. For Horvath 
himself, see Sandor Márki, Horvath Mihaly, 1809-78, Budapest 1917. 

*4The diet speech was delivered on 31 March 1840. For the text, see Jozsef Eötvös, Arcképek és programok, 
ed. by I. Fenyő et al., Budapest 1975, pp. 351-355. The larger work first appeared in Budapesti Szemle, vol. 
II (1840), pp. 110-156. The German translation, by H. Klein, was published shortly afterwards. Cf. 
Istvan Fenyő in his Ábránd és valóság, Budapest 1973, pp. 66-81. 
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rapid integration as a prerequisite for full emancipation; so did a number of conser- 
vative spokesmen. Beöthy stressed the need for their adequate education.” Yet a 
principled stand for the Jews as equal members of a society based on religious plu- 
ralism belongs to the characteristic ethos of the debate as orchestrated by the 
Hungarian national camp. And the opponents of the latter made the same connec- 
tion with a contrary purpose: when a delegation from the city council of Pest went 
to Vienna in the mid-1840s to protest at the annulment of Jewish disabilities, the 
Austrian Chancery apparently told them that it would work to revoke the legislation 


if they could only ensure the failure of the patriotic protectionist campaign current- 
ly being led by Kossuth.”° 


x k k 


The political argument over the Jews played itself out in the open constitutional 
forum which marked the public life of Hungary’s ruling groups. What, finally, 
accompanied it on the ground, in everyday life, in the decades before the 
Revolution? Assimilation and even acculturation continued to be slow. By compari- 
son with Germany and even Austria, Jewish communities in Hungary were mostly 
still small, often remote, and traditional. Of the quarter-million Jews resident there 
by the 1840s, an ever-larger proportion were recent immigrants from the shtetls of 
Galicia. Yeshivot, especially that run at Pressburg by the Orthodox dynasty of 
Schreiber or Sofer, with its 500 students, flourished, alongside the ancestral rab- 
binate. Whereas more than a tenth of students at the Piarist Gymnasium and the uni- 
versity in Pest were Jewish by 1840, literacy rates across the country remained much 
lower than in the Austrian lands of the Habsburgs.” 

Besides, the gentile world offered only limited encouragement. The new network 
of clubs known as “casinos” which sprang up from 1830 to further cultural and polit- 
ical change hardly welcomed them, despite the best efforts of their founder, 
Széchenyi; nor did the literary circles (körök), which arose no less suddenly in the 
1840s. ?8 The problem was, of course, precisely that Hungary’s noble-led society had 
not yet delivered an environment in which more than a few Jews — Ullmanns or 
Wodianers say — could take their place, and those only after conversion and, in the 
latter case, a suitable name-change for “Wodianer” had earlier been “Weidmann”. 
Whereas Salomon Rothschild was received with servile pomp when he visited 


25On Kossuth: Venetianer, Magyar zsidóság története, pp. 150-153; Gonda, Zsidóság Magyarországon, pp. 69ff.; 
Michael K. Silber, “The Historical Experience of German Jewry and its Impact on Haskalah and 
Reform in Hungary’, in Towards Modernity: The European Jewish Model, ed. by J. Katz, New Brunswick and 
Oxford 1987, pp. 107-157, at 136f. For examples of conservatives: Venetianer, Magyar zsidóság története, 
p. 101; Gonda, Zsidésdg Magyarországon, p. 68. For Beöthy: Marton Hegyesi, Biharvérmegye 1848—49-ben, 
Nagyvárad 1885, pp. 24 ff. 

Takats, Hangok, p. 259. 

27Nagy, Budapest története, pp. 386-388, 397-399 on students; overall Silber, ‘Haskalah and Reform’. 

28See the subtle analysis in Michael K. Silber, ‘The Entrance of the Jews into Hungarian Society in 
Vormärz: The Case of the Casinos’, in Assimilation and Community: The Jews in Nineteenth—Century Europe, ed. 
py J. Frankel and S.J. Zipperstein, Cambridge 1992, pp. 284-323; Takats, Hangok, pp. 253f., 258, is more 
sanguine about the reception of Jews at least in the Nemzeti Kor. 
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Pressburg and Pest on railway business in 1844, the indigenous Pesti Magyar 
Kereskedelmi Bank, likewise seeking to profit in that area, hid its Jewishness behind 
an aristocratic facade.?9 

Hence the irony that Jewish acculturation in Hungary long remained largely an 
accommodation to German models, heavily influenced by the spirit of the 
Mendelssohnian Haskalah as modified in Vienna and Prague, and as introduced 
above all by the maskil rabbi Aron Chorin. A striking change was, however, already 
under way by 1848 with the first signs of widespread espousal of the Magyar lan- 
guage, which coincided with the emergence of more radical reformist currents inside 
certain Jewish communities. That could be observed first in those towns with exist- 
ing Magyar majorities (such as Arad — long Chorin’s own base — or Szeged, 
Nagyvarad or Papa), and it derived strong impetus from the diet debate of 1840, 
particularly in Pest, and from the requirement of the law of that year that Jewish 
documents be recorded in the “living language employed in the fatherland”.°° The 
pamphlets of Daniel Ehrmann, with their fulsome praise for the “hochherzige 
Nation der Magyaren”, are typical of their genre, and need to be set against the 
simultaneous want of confidence in their own culture which Hungary’s Germans 
themselves began to feel in the chief cities. Now several societies were founded to 
teach Hungarian to the Jews, an activity enthusiastically promoted by the likes of 
Lipót Löw and Ignaz Einhorn, whom we have already met in a revolutionary con- 
text.?! The latter was to become better known in the Magyar style which he assumed 
as Ede Horn; so did his contemporary Moses Bloch, subsequently a Calvinist the- 
ologian, linguist and critic under the name of Mor Ballagi. 

Thus were set the lines for the decoupling of Jewish assimilation from its German 
and Austrian roots, and its reorientation towards an — often fervent — Hungarian 
patriotism. The process was confirmed, even catalysed, by the events of 1848-1849. 
Acceptance of a few leading members of local Jewish society might quickly bring 
over whole communities to the reform positions which two decades afterwards would 
be identified as those of Neolog Jewry. In future their Habsburg loyalty, which they 
still shared with their Austrian co-religionists, would be mediated by Hungarian con- 
stitutional and social traditions. ‘This would form the basis for an extraordinary flow- 
ering of enterprise and creativity which, while it buttressed and enhanced the cos- 
mopolitan contribution of Habsburg Jewry in general, was also shaped by a definite 
sense of place. 

Even if the shadow of the original “mixed marriage” would never be completely 
erased, if the gentry could favour Jews while continuing to hold them at a safe dis- 


*°Takats, Hangok, pp. 359-365, on Rothschild, who gave financial support to Hungarian religious com- 
munities and later 1,000 forints for a statue to the supportive Palatine Jozsef; cf. Ferguson, The World’s 
Banker, p. 437. Pesti magyar kereskedelmi bank, 1841—1941: száz esztendő emlékei, Budapest 1941. 

30Silber, ‘Haskalah and Reform’, pp. 133f.; id., ‘Case of the Casinos’, pp. 298-304. The law ordered the 
Jews to draw up “minden okleveleket és szerződéseket” in “a hazában ... divatoz6 élő nyelven”, a phrase 
to be set in the context of the contemporary statute for the Magyar language, 1840:VI. 

31Daniel Ehrmann, Betrachtungen über jüdische Verhältnisse, Pest 1841. Istvan Fried, ‘Das deutschsprachige 
Bürgertum von Pest—Ofen in den 1840er Jahren’, Ungarn-Fahrbuch, vol. XVIII (1990), pp. 19-42. Gonda, 
Ksidóság Magyarországon, 73ff. The best work on the overall process of Magyarization in the Hungarian 
capital in this period remains Janos Kosa, Pest és Buda elmagyarosoddsa 1848-1g, Budapest 1937, with 
lengthy treatment of the Jews at pp. 98ff. 
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tance, if acculturation always outran true assimilation: nevertheless the nineteenth- 
century trajectory of Hungarian Jewry affords a remarkable example of the coinci- 
dence of progress with emancipation.*? There was some justice for Eötvös to reflect 
in later years — and more appositely than Metternich, with whom I began — that he 
had moved and shaken to good effect. As Eötvös put it in 1867, the year of the 
Ausgleich, and fulfilment of that full civil emancipation of the Jews for which he had 
so long campaigned: “I’m a real zukunfimuzsikus in politics; my whole life Pve been 
playing the tunes which twenty years later every suszter boy would whistle.”*? 


32The point is well made in several articles by Michael Silber, particularly in his ‘Case of the Casinos’. 
33Quoted in Jozsef Galántai, Nemzet és kisebbség Eötvös József életm'vében, Budapest [1995], p. 105. 
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